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AN APPEAL ON THE SUBJECT OF PEACE, 


To all who love the Lord Jesus Christ.* 

Christians—Fellow-believers in our Lord 
Jesus Christ: Under the constraining influ- 
ence of that love which originated with the 
Almighty Father—was manifested to the 
world through the coming of the Prince of 
dogs and is sealed and confirmed unto us 
by the Holy Ghost—we salute you and offer 
“_ you this earnest appeal. 

‘hildren of the same beneficent Parent, 
sane by one sacrifice on Calvary, bought 
+g the same precious blood, and sanctified 
by the same spirit of promise; with rever- 
ence and g yt since rity we appeal unto you 
in the name of Him who commendeth His 
love toward us, in that while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us; in the name of 
Jesus our Mediator; in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, our Guide and Comforter; and 
in the name of suffering, bleeding and plead- 
ing humanity, with all her wounds and woes, 


* From the pen of David Hunt, and issued by the 
Committee on Peace of lowa Yearly Meeting. 
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aggravated and intensified by the ravages and 
wrrors of war: we invite and beseech you to 
hear us patiently. 

Would that we could re “alize the anguish 
and bereavement, the grief and lamentation 
of tens of thousands of agonizing hearts, and 
portray the misery, the almost hopeless 
wretchedness and want of destitute and deso- 
late widows, and numberless orphans. Must 
the sword devour forever; to whom does the 
crying of the poor, the sighing of the needy 
ascend ; to whom does the up-turned despair- 
ing eve of trembling and convulsed humanity 
look, as to the last and only ray of hope ? 
To God and to ¢ /hristianity. 

We dare not say that He has not done His 
part, or has forgotten to be gracious. 

God has given Christ to be the remedy, 
fully equal to the wants and woes of our 
fallen race. He has overcome the world, and 
bids us follow him without fear 

be tian brethren, subje ets and soldiers of 

: Prince of Peace, ministers of the Gospel : 
our Lord and Master has told us in unmis- 
takable language: “My kingdom is not of 


| this world; if my kingdom were of this world, 


} ” 
| Inake peace, 





joint heirs of Christ.” 


then would my servants fight;’ and His 
Apostle teaches us that Christ’s kingdom is 

righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost ;” the Prophet Isaiah says, “ And 
the work of righteousness shall be peace ;” and 
the Apostle further states, “ And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
and again, “ Follow peace with 
all men, and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord.” 

For our encouragement our Master has 
said: “ Blessed are the peace-make TS, for they 
shall be called the children of God ;” “ if chil- 
dren, then are we heirs: heirs of God and 
Brethren, the prize is 
before us and the reward is sure. The New 
Testament is replete with testimony to the 
point. God has left us without excuse. 

In the conclusion of the memorable ser- 
mon on the mount, our Lord spake these 
words: “ And every one that heareth these 


‘sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall 
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be like eel unto a foolis h man whie h built his | 


house upon thé sand, and the floods came and 
the winds blew and beat upon that house, 
and it fell, and great was the fall of it;” and 
in another place He saith: “ And why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ;” and again, “ If a man love me, 
he will keep my words.” We need not com- 
ment upon the sayings of the Master, but call 
attention to some of his commands, to wit: 
“Resist not evil;’ “Love your enemies ;” 
“As ye would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so unto them.” 
are couched in that sermon, 
which we have quoted. If we engage in war, 
we resist evil, and if we kill our enemy, we 
disobey our Master. We cannot imagine 
more extreme antagonisms than exist between 
the Gospel of Christ, and war with its atten- 
dant evils. Politicians may dwell upon 
problems of expediency ; we must plant our- 
selves upon the immutable principles of our 
holy religion. The Lord has set up a king- 
dom that shall never be de stroyed ; the laws 
for the government thereof are eternal ; 
the increase of His government and peace 
there shall be noend.” These laws are given 
unto us as His ambassadors and subjects in 
the words of Jesus, who assures us that 
“heaven and earth shall pass away, but my 
words shall not pass away. 2 

How very unwise for us to give 
doubts and reasoning like the unbelieving 
Jews, formerly, crying out in their fear, 
we let him thus alone all men will believe on 
him, and the Romans shall come and take 
away both our place and nation.” Let us| 


These commands 


place to 


rather confidingly trust in the gracious assur-| sandy shore of the 


ance that “ 


be 


They that trust in the Lord shall 
as Mount Zion which cannot be removed.” 
After we have prayed according to 
Lord’s instructions, “Thy kingdom come: 
thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
dare we be so presumptuous and inconsistent 
as to conclude that His kingdom will not do 


the conclusion of 


“ ( yf 


“rn 


our | 


BEVIN. 


’ 


live.’ This bol ‘and efficient champion and 
advocate of the Gospel of Christ, stands in 
the front of our ranks, clad in armor, calling 
unto us in these words: “ Take unto you the 
whole armor of God, that you may be able 
to withstand in the evil day.’ Now let us 
mark his catalogue of Christian armor: 

“Having your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the breastpl: ite of righteous- 
ness, and your feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of Peace: above all taking the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked, and 
tuke the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the spirit, which is the Word of God.” 
How harmonious herewith is his further 
declaration, “The weapons cf our warfare 
are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of strongholds.” 

War isa stronghold of the devil, Goliath 
of Gath, who for centuries has insultingly de- 
fied the armies of the living God. We there- 
fore pray you in Christ’s stead, let us not 
build up Satan’s bulwarks nor strengthen his 
ramparts, but having strength in the name 
of the Lord our God, let us go forth in the 
meekness and gentleness of Christ, presenting 
an unbroken phalanx, not doubting = faith- 


fulness and the efficiency of our Captain, 


upon whom help is laid, “who is abundantly 
| able and willing to prostrate this giant, who 


is so enormous in his proportions of misery 
and crime, and to put to flight before us all 
the armies of the aliens, remembering that 
the Lamb and His followers shall have the 
ivictory. If Israel had been governed by the 
‘limited vision of human reason, when on the 
Red Sea, no doubt they 
would have concluded, “we shall perish 
with hunger and thirst and nakedness in this 
vast wilderness,” and overwhelmed with this 


'shameful belief, returned groaning to their 


for this turbulent world, and treasonably ex- | 


claiming, “If we obey His precepts, anarchy 
will over-run all,” shall we betray the Lord 
that bought us by a surrender of His citadel, 
of which he has placed us in charge; how 
would infidels triumph and mock at our pro- 
fession? Emmanuel trod the wine-press 
alone, and bids us “ Fear not them which 
kill the body, 
soul; but rather fear Him which 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” 
Let us consider the teaching of the Apostle 
James: 
ings among you : 
of your lusts that war in your members?” 
And then turn to Paul: “If ye live after the 


| fruitfulness 


but are not able to kill the} 
is able to| 


servile bondage in the brick-yards ot Rameses. 
Let us bear in mind that when Israel was at 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Paran, ten of 
the spies, notwithstanding the goodliness and 
of the land, dwelt upon the 
difficulties and the dangers, and the hearts of 
the people fainted within them, and they 
perished there in the wilderness. 

Let us, brethren, put our trust in Jesus, 
who wields the sceptre of the universe, and 
follow His leading and teaching. 

We as a people have endeavored to be 
faithful in this matter for two hundred years, 


and we dare not desert the standard of the 


“From whence come wars and fight- | 
come they not hence, even | 


Prince of Peace. God’s grace has str ngth- 
ened and sustained us: to Him be the praise. 
We know that if we, as Christians, should 
defend and encourage war in the name of 
Christ, we would dishonor God, and trans- 


flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the| form the blessed Gospel into a powerful 
spirit mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall! engine for the enemy. 
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a consistent and persevering testimony 
against all wars, God would bless our efforts. 
The Sea and Jordan would open before us ; 
the mountains of difficulties would be re- 
moved, and the means be devised in that wis- 
dom which is from abeve and pure, peace- 
able, gentle and easy to be entreated, by 
which the blessed and happy day would be 
hastened, when “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more. 

In conclusion, we would refer with profound 
interest and anxious concern to the final con- 
sideration and Gospel truth that the day is 
appreaching when we must all stand before 
the judgment seat of Christ, where we cannot 
hope that pleas of human expediency or legal 
demands will be accepted, instead ‘of obedi- 
euce to the direct commands of God. 

Whether it be right to obey God or man, 
judge ye. 


+ <1 


BLASTING AND MILDEW. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN. 
(Continued frora page 8.) 

Blasting and mildew were very frequent in 
Bible lands and times. Along with war and 
pestilence, they were the most common judg- 
ments inflicted by God upon His ungrateful 
and rebellious people. He says again and 
again by the mouth of His prophe ts, “‘ I smote 
you W ith blasting and mildew in all the la- 
bors of your hands, yet ye turned not to 
So terrible were the ravages committed 
by these scourges, so sudden their appearance, 
sO rapid their progress, so mysterious their 
origin and cause, that they were universally 
regarded not merely as a visitation of God, 
but asa special product of God’s creative power. 
The cause and the effect were confounded. 
Fear prevented the Israelites from investi- 
gating the nature of the phenemenon. That 
it was divinely produced was suflicient for 
them. Since that time, men have tried to 
find out, ' 
the pestilence that so long walked in dark- 
ness. It was natural to seek in occult regions 
for the explanation of an occult mystery; 
and therefore, it was attributed to meteoric in- 
fluences, to lunar eclipses, to certain combin- 
ations of the planets. Modern science has 
given the true interpretation of the riddle. 
Blasting and mildew are now conclusively as- 
certained to be produced by plants—to be the 
diseases occasioned by the growth of minute 
fungi. Ever since plants have exis sted, these 
vegetable parasites have preyed upon them. 
They appear in greater or less abundance 
every year. They are fostered into excessive 


me.” 


in secondary causes, the rationale of 


believe that if C Shris stians ainsi ab 


| recede. 
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They are not -autenenliness or exceptional 
phenomena of Nature, but the commonplace, 

every-day products of her laws. They are 
not special creations of Ged, but the ordinary 
growth of the vegetable kingdom. And in 
the part which they took in the ancient Di- 
vine judgments, the only thing that could be 
regarded as supe rnatural or mirac ulous, was 
their extraordinary development and sudden 
appearance in immediate connexion with the 
Divine threatenings. In ordinary circum- 
stances they were produc ed in small quantity, 

and were so greatly restricted in their ravages 
as to be scarcely noticed; but when enrploy- 
ed by Ged to accomplish His designs upon 
the-children of Israel, they were so augment- 
ed in quantity, and so unrestrained in their 
ravages, that they gave rise to famine or 
death. It has been said, that every step gain- 
ed by science is a contraction of the miracu- 
lous; that as the one advances, the other must 
This applies to the superstitious in- 
terpretation of nature, but not to the miracu- 
lous element in God’s Word. As science ad- 


| vances superstition retires, and the phenome- 


\are untouched by this principle. 


| they are made effectual is divine. 


na attributed to supernatural causes are found 
to have been produced by the operation of 
physical law. But the miracles of the Bible 
The ad- 
vancement of science may limit their extent, 
but cannot explain away their nature; may 
tell us that some of their modes and circum- 
stances were natural, but cannot disenchant 
our minds of the belief in the special con- 
nexion of Omnipotence with them. It may 
teach us the economy of miracles, but it can- 
not persuade us of their unreality and impos- 
sibility. While miracles have a natural body, 
as it were, they havea divine soul. While 
God employs ‘the objects of nature already 
existing, instead of creating new ones, to be 
the ministers of His moral purposes, He trans- 
forms and transfigures them in so doing, in- 
vests them with attributes which they do not 


|naturally possess, or uses them in an abnor- 


mal way; and thus, though the means them- 
selves are not divine, yet the agency by which 
The blast- 
ing and mildew that of old ravaged the fields 
of the Israelites, were caused by an extraor- 
dinary growth of fungi; they were natural 
instrumentalities e ‘mploye d in accordance with 
nature ; but they were true miracles notwith- 
standing—true judgments of God, foretold in 
connexion with certain sins, and inflicted as 
the special punishments of these sins at the 
very time threatened. The very fact that 
the progress of science makes us to see more 
and more of the natural in the supernatural, 
ought also, by parity of reasoning, to lead us 


growth by certain favorable conditions of soil | to see more of the supernatural in the natu- 


and climate, and-checked in their develop- | 
conditions. | 


ment by certain unfavorable 


ral ; to see the miracle of the loaves and fishes 
in the growth of the waving harvest from the 
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handful of seed, 
Galillee in the changing of the summer dews 
and rains in the vineyard into wine; and thus 
a true and perfect science will ever teach us 
that the ordinary and the extraordinary, the 
natural and the miraculous, are but different 
phases as it were of the same Omnipotence 
which, paradoxical as it may seem, has power 
to alter, just because from the very first it left 
nothing that needed altering. 

A brief glance at the nature of the fungi 
concerned in the production of blasting and 
mildew may be interesting and instructive. 
It will introduce many to an unknown world 
of minute existences, unnoticed amid the great 
bustling world of sense and sight, 
wonderful to those who have learned to rev- 

erence not merely the size of things, but the 
wisdom of their idea. It will teach us the 
needful lesson, that nothing is so weak and 
small that the strength 
God cannot accomplish great ends by its in- 
strumentality. It will reveal to us the as- 
tounding fact, that we are living in the very 
midst of organic forces possess d of incaleu- 
lable powers of harm, which may at any time 
be let loose and overwhelm us, and ought, 
therefore, to excite in us a deep sense of our 
helplessne ss and dependence. There are four 
diseases 


nized in the popular language of the farm as 
smut, bunt, rust and mildew. 


Sometimes one, 
and sometimes another predominates; but 
there are few fields where they may not all 
be found in some degree. Every one who has 
attentively examined a corn- -field about the 
begining of July, when the ear is protruding 
from the sheath, must have noticed here and 
there a black head among the green 
covered with a soot-like dust, which comes 
away freely, and stains the hands. This dis- 
ease has been long and widely known among 
farmers under the name of smut, or dust. 
brand; but it is only recently that its true 
nature has been ascertained. Under the mi- 
croscope the black powder is found to consist 
of a collection of spores, or round seed-cases, 
containing sporules or seeds in their interior. 
It is, therefore, not a mass of diseased cells, 
as was formerly supposed, which obviously 
would not germinate, but a parasitic plant— 
a true fungus, 
extending itself indefinitely. Hence botan- 
ists have given it the name of Ustilago sege- 
tum. The seed-vessels in this plant are ex- 
ceedingly minute. One square inch of sur- 
face contains no less than eight millions ; and 


ones, 


if the seed-vessels be so small, what must the | 


seeds themselves be! The highest power of| 
the microscope i is only capable of resolving 
them into an impalpable powder. Myriads | 
of seeds are shed from the smutted ears long 
before the corn is ripe, and dispersed into the 


and the miracle of Cana of | 


}and become fleshy. 


| whole 


but very | 


and the wisdom of 


fines its ravages entirely to the grain. 


in corn produced by fungi—recog- | 


capable of reproducing and | 
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air, oil over the fie lds, —most of them to die» 
a few of them to reappear next summer with 
the grain upon which they are parasitic. 
When germinating, this fungus first attacks 
the interior portions of the flower, and renders 
them abortive. It then seizes upon the little 
stalks of the florets, and causes them to swell 
At length it consumes 
all the reproductive organs, and converts the 
nutritious grain into vile dust and 
ashes: thus affording a striking analogy of 
that transmutation which the seed of eternal 
life undergoes, in the case of those to whom 
it becomes a savor of death unto death. 
Another species of “ blasting,’ more de- 
structive, and therefore more dreaded, is 
known to the farmer under the name of bunt, 
and to the botanist as Ustilago fetida, on ac- 
count of the intolerable odor, like that of 
putrid fish, which itexhales. It is one of the 
most common diseases to which wheat is sub- 
ject. Scarcely a field is free from its attacks ; 
and in favorable circumstances it spreads 
widely and proves very destructive. It con- 
Ex- 
ternally, the infected ear presents no abnor- 
mal appearance. There is no black dust, no 
stunted growth or malformation, by which the 
presence of the insidious foe may be recog- 
nised. On the contrary, the infec ‘ted ears con- 
tinue growing, and appear even plumper, and 
of a richer and darker green, than the sound 
ones. The very stigmata of the flowers re- 
main unaltered to the last. Stealthily and 
secretly the process of poisoning is accom- 
plis shed ; and not, in many cases, till the har- 
veal is reaped, and the wheat ground tor flour, 
is the discovery made, by the odor and color, 


ithat the produce is unfit fur human food. 


Under this external mask of health, all fecun- 
dation is rendered impossible ; there is no de- 
velopment of the parts of fructification ; no 
embryo whatever can be detected; the whole 
interior of the seed when broken or bruised 
is found to be filled with a black, fetid pow- 
der, which contains, on chemical analysis, an 
acrid oil, putrid gluten, charcoal, phosphoric 
acid, phosphate of ammonia, and magnesia, 
but no traces of starch, the essential ingredi- 
ent in human food. Under a high power of 
the microscope, this powder consists of a mass 
of round spores or seed-vessels, considerably 
larger than those of smut; and, instead cf 
being plain and smooth, as in that species, 
their surface is beautifully reticulated. They 
are also mixed with a number of delicate 
branched threads, called the mycelium, 
spawn. The seeds contained in the 
cases are of a greasy, oily nature, and conse- 
quently adhere to the skin of the sound 
grains, so that the disease may be propagated 
at any time by inoc ‘ulation or contagion. 
One grain of wheat contains upwards of four 


or 


spore- 














—_ 


millions of spores ; but the number of seeds | 


contained in these is beyond calculation. 
When bunted wheat is ground accidentally 
with healthy flour, it gives it an exceedingly 
nauseous taste, and is no duubt injurious to 
the health in proportion to the quantity in- 
troduced. 

Another species of “ blasting” is known to 
farmers as rust or red-robin. It is called by 
botanists Trichobasis rubigo vera. It is rare 
to find any wheat-field altogether free from it 
at any season of the year, and it is sometimes 
so abundant that a person passing among the 
stalks is completely painted with its rusty 
powder. It is found upon the wheat-plant at 
all stages of growth. Early in the spring it 
attacks the young blades ; later in the season 
it breaks out on the glumes and pale of the 
ear even after the grain is formed. So long 
as it is confined to the leaf, it is comparatively 
harmless. The grain continues to swell in 
spite of it, and though the flag seems to droop 
and wear a se “4 and vellow tint, a few bright 
sunshiny days, by drying up the moisture in 
which it luxuriates, will arrest its progress, 
and restore the healthy greenness of the crop. 
A long continuance of warm damp weather 
will cause it to propagate itself to a serious 
extent, and in the end the quality and quan- 
tity of both grain and straw will be very 
much deteriorated. Strange to say, although 
in this country the least alarming of all the 

lights of the wheat, it is the most common 
and the most dreaded on the Continent, where 
the settled sunshine which is so inimical to its 
growth seems naturalized in the atmosphere. 
In appearance the corn-rust is a mere patch 
of reddish-yellow powder, bursting like an 
eruption through the skin of the leaves and 
culms of the growing corn. Its microscopic 
character is somewhat different from that of 
bunt and smut. Its spores grow from a my- 
celium or spawn-thread like bunt; but, un- 
like that species, they are furnished at their 
base with a short thread-like footstalk, at- 
taching them to their matrix, which at length 
falls away. They are exceedingly beautiful, 
delicate objects, and will amply reward the 
most careful microscopic investigation. 

(To be concluded 


a 
MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST. 

They who are real members of Christ’s 
Church, are such as have known the work 
of regeneration through the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, being joined to that living body 
of which Christ is the glorified head, their 
hearts purified by that faith which works by 
love, their affections redeemed from the world 
‘and set on things above, and their lives bear- 
ing witness thereto.—State Churches, by Joun 
ALLEN. 
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ADDRESS TO PROTESTANTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘‘ PENNS AND PENINGTONS,”’ &C. 
(Coneluded from page 5 ) 

The various means through which the con- 
viction was fixed in the minds of the disciples 
that Jesus was indeed the promised Messiah, 
the Saviour of the world, are glanced at, and 
then the author proceeds thus :— 


“T say, then, that the belief of Jesus of 


Nazareth being the promised Messiah, the 
Son and Christ of God sent to restore and 
save mankind, is the first and was then the 
only requisite article of Christian faith, with- 
out any enlarged confessions and opinions 
resolved on after tedious debates by coun- 
cils or synods. This is evident from many 
examples: as in the case of Peter, who, hav- 
ing believed in his heart and confessed with 
his mouth that Jesus was the Christ and 
Son of God, obtained that signal blessing : 
Matt. xvi. 
Martha’s confession of faith to Jesus, when 
He said to her, ‘I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; he that believes in me shall never 
die. Believest thou this? She answered, 
Yea, Lord; I believe thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, which should come into the 
world.’ She answered Him not as to that 
particular of the resurrection, but in general 
that He was the Christ, the Messiah, that 
was come into the world, and this sufficed. 
It was a confession like this that the blind 
man made to whom Christ gave sight, when 


he queried, ‘ Dost thou believe in the Son of 


God? Lord, (said he), I do believe,’ and he 
worshipped him. What shall we say of the 
rare faith of the centurion, preferred by 
Christ himself before any in Israel? Or of 
that importunate woman who cried to Jesus 
to cast a devil out of her possessed daughter, 
and would not be put off: to whom Caria 
said: ‘ O woman, great is thy faith! be it 
even unto thee as thou wilt.’ To shich let 
me add, the faith of the people that brought 
the man sick of the palsy to Christ, and un- 
covered the roof to let him down; the faith 
of Jairus the ruler; and that of the good 
woman who pressed through the crowd to 
touch the hem of Christ’s garment, to whom 
Jesus said, ‘ Be of good comfort, daughter ; 
thy faith has made thee whole.’ Also the 
two blind men that followed him out of the 
ruler’s house. crying, ‘Thou son of David, 
have mercy on us; to whom, when Jesus 
said, ‘ Believe ye that I am able to do this” 
they answered, ‘Yea, Lord,—then touched He 
their eyes and said, According to your faith 
be it unto you.’ I will conclude these in- 
stances of faith with that famous one of the 
thief upon the eross, who neither knew nor 
had time to make a large confession, like the 
creeds of these days; but it seemed he said 
enough: ‘Lord, remember me when thou 


This was also the substance of 
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comest into thy kingdom. And Jesus said | 
unto him, Verily I say unto thee, to-day 
shalt thou be with me in paradise.’ 

“T expect here to be assaulted with the 
objection—If this be all that is necessary to | 
salvation to be believed, of what use is the| 
rest of Scripture? I answer—of great use, 
as the Apostle himself teacheth 1 ‘ All 
Scripture is given by the inspiration of God, 
und is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness; 
that the man of God may be perfect, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.’ It} 
concerns the life and conversation of man. 
But every passage is not, therefore, to be made 
an article of faith upon which Christian com- 


us, 


munion ought or ought not to be maintained. | 


For, though Scripture be all equally true, it 
is not all equally important. 


és 


Jesus to be the Messiah and anointed Sa- 


viour, sent of God to men, must be supposed | 


to believe that of Him for which He is so 
called. 
which God sent Him to do. 
end of his coming He hath told us thus: 
am come that ye might have life, and that ye 
might have it more abundantly,’ The world | 
was dead in trespasses and sins; the guilt and | 
defilement of transgression had killed : spiritual 


life in the soul; Christ came to redeem the} 
soul, 


"a 


to bring it from under this powerful 
death into life. 
man from the fearful degeneracy his disobe- 
dience to God had reduced him to. 

“No man can truly confess and rightly be- 


lieve Jesus to be the Christ and Son of God, | 
that will not receive Him to be his king, to | 
rule his heart and affections. To as many as | 
received Christ of old, the Apostle John tells | 
us, ‘gave He power to become the sons of 


God, who were born not of blood, nor of the! 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but | 


of God.’ What is this will of God? 
answers the question : 


Paul 
The will of God is your | 
sanctification; for this Christ came into the 
world. So that to those that believe and re- 
ceive Christ, He is made to them righteous- 
ness, sanctification and rede »mption—that is, | 
He saved them from the guilt and defilement 


of their sins, and they live now by the grace | 


of God, which teaches them to be sober, right- 
eous and godlike in their lives. ‘Ye shall 
know them by their fruits,’ saith Christ of the 
Pharisees; and so too shall men know them 
that sincerely believe and confess Christ, by 
their sanctified lives and blameless conversa- 
tion. And woe to them that make other dis- 
tinctions; for God has made no other. 

“He that reads the Sermon upon the Mount 
will find how many states and conditions 
Christ blessed—the poor in spirit, the mourn- 
ers, the meek, they that hunger after right- 
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Let us remember that whosoever declares 


He is so denominated because of that | 
The reason and | 


In short, He came to restore | 
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| eousness, the me weifal, the pure in he art, and 
ithe peacemakers. By mourners we under- 
| stand men of unfeigned repentance, which 
leads them not only to confess, but to forsake 
‘their sins. This makes men poor in spirit, 
|empty of themselves, requiring the light, life, 
and power of Jesus to support and sustain 
them ; in which, as they steadfastly walk, the 
atonement of the blood is felt, and it cleanseth 
them from all unrighteousness, making them 
pure in heart. In this condition no food will 
serve but righteousness; after this they hun- 
ger and thirst more than for the bread that 
perisheth. Being themselves reconciled to 
God, they endeavor to reconcile all men unto 
/God and one unto another.” 

The author then goes on further to prove 
from Holy Seripture that the faith which 
rests in, and builds on, 7 the Immovable 
Rock, must be manifested in doing the will 
|of God as made known ai us by Jesus the 
|Saviour. That the faith which ‘is not thus 
| manifested is but the faith of those whum the 
Lord Jesus declared He would not accept, 
when, in the day of final judgment, they 
| woul l say unto Him— 
| “Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name cast out devils? 
‘and in thy name done many wonderful 
works? Then will I (says the Lord) profess 
unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
| me, ye that work iniquity. Therefore, whoso- 
ever heareth these sayrmngs of mine, and doeth 
| them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which 
built his house upon a rock ; and the rain de- 
| Se ended, and the floods came, and the winds 
| blew and beat upon that house; and it fell 
not: for it was founded upon a rock. And 
levery one who heareth these sayings of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house upon the 
sand ; and the rains descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
| house ; and it fell: and great was the fall of 
| it.’ 


To be filled with love to God and love to 
man, William Penn shows, from the declara- 
ition of Jesus, is the perfection of the Chris- 
tian. 


| “(Christ said: 


| ‘A new commandment I 


give unto you, that ye love one another; as | 
have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other.’ Again, Christ speaks to his diseiples: 
\‘If ye keep my commandments ye shall 
abide in my love; even as I have kept my 
Father’s commandments and abide in his 
love; and this is my commandment, ths it ye 
love one another as I have loved you.’ Yet 
‘once more: ‘Ye are my friends if ye do 
|whatsoever I command you. And _ these 
things I command you, love one another.’ 
|‘ He that hath my commandments, and keep- 
eth them, he it is that loveth me, and shall 
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be loved of my Father; and I will love him, 
and will manifest myself to him: but he that 
loveth me not, keepeth not my sayings.’ So 
that only those are recognized as truly loving 
Christ who keep his commandments ; and 
they only are his friends and disciples. The 
great commandment of all is love: upon this 
one commandment all the rest depend. For 
he that loves God above all will leave all for 
God, and not one of his commandments shall 
be slighted ; and he that loves his neighbor 
will even more love the household of faith. 
Well may such be regarded as true Chris- 
tians, when their faith in Christ works by the 
power of this divine love. ‘ And in this God 
commended his love unto us, that He sent 
his only begotten Son, that whosvever believ- 
eth on Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ Also herein did Christ manifest 
his love in laying down his life for us, as He 
tells us: ‘Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends: Ye are my frie nds if ye do whatso- 
ever | command you.’ He gave his life for 
the world, offered up one common sacrifice 
for mankind ; and by this offering up of him- 
self once for all He hath per fected —that is, 
quitted and discharged, and taken into favor 
—them that are sanctified, who have received 
the spirit of grace and sanctification in their 
hearts. 

“The Apostle John saith, 
chapter of his first epistle, 
dren, let us not 
neither in tongue, 


in the third 
‘ My little chil- 
love [merely] in word, 
but in deed and in truth. 
And hereby we know that we are of the 
truth, and shall assure our hearts before! ( 
Him. For if our heart condemn us, God is 
greater than our heart, and knoweth all 
things. Beloved, if our heart condemn us 
not, then have we confidence towards God: 
and whatever we ask we receive of Him, be- 
cause we keep his commandments, and do 
those things that are pleasing in his sight. 
And this is his commandment, that we should 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ, 
and love one another, as He gave us com- 
mandment.’ In the fourth chapter of the 
same epistle the Apostle saith : ‘ And we have 
seen and do testify that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world. Who- 
soever shall confess that Jesus is the Son 
of God, God dwelleth in him, and he in 
God. And we have known and believed the 
love that God hath to us. God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, 
and God in him. Herein our love is made 
perfect, that we may have boldness in the 
day of judgment, because as He is so are we 
in this world. There is no fear in love; but 
perfect love casteth out fear.’ 

“These are the holy fruits manifested in 


all that love God and believe in Christ ; and’ 
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| that are of the family of the faithful regener- 


ated and redeemed from the earth. 
therefore, that would obtain this precious 
faith that overcomes the world, must em- 
brace the grace offered by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which this faith is begotten ; and 
they who believe not in this grace, nor re- 
ceive it in the love of it, nor give themselves 
up to be taught by it, can never be said to 
believe truly in Him from whom it comes. 
No faith in disobedience will do. No faith 
without holy fruits will save. Christ Jesus, 
the Son of God and Saviour of the world, i 
no head of a corrupt body—nor master of 
rebellious servants. He that has not on the 
wedding garment must cast out; the 
branch that brings not forth fruit will be cut 
off. But those that truly believe in Him, 
and choose to follow Him in his own holy 
way of regeneration, the same He tells us is 
his brother, sister, or mother. 

“IT do fervently 
the giver of saving faith, mercifully to beget 
more and more of a serious inquiry in us as 
to what that faith is which we have; and what 
fruits it hath brought forth, that we may not 
profane the name of God by a vain profes- 
sion. 


““ 


Th se, 


be 


beseech Almighty Ged, 


We now come to the third capital error, 


viz. Debasing the true value of more ality 


under prete nce of higher things ; - thus mis stal; ing 


the very end of Chris t's coming. 

“ By mors ality I understand, virtuous liv- 
ing, purity of manners, jus stice, temperance, 
truth and chs arity. 

“ My friends, let us not deceive 
God will not be mocked; such as we sow we 
shall certainly reap. The tree is known by 
its fruit, and will be judged according to its 
fruit. Give me leave, I beseech you, for I 
have a godly jealousy upon me—I fear lest 
the very end of Christ’s coming is misunder- 
stood. Let us hear the words of Christ him- 
self: ‘I must preach the kingdom of God, 
for therefore am I sent.’ Now what is this 
kingdom of but God’s government? 
Christ also tells us: ‘ Behold the kingdom of 
God is within you.’ So that the reason of 
his being sent is to destroy the kingdom and 
government of the devil—the strong man 
who has kept the house—the heart. Christ 
was anointed and ordained of God, for the 
recovery of man from his fallen and disobe- 
dient state. That is, of bad men He will 
make really good men. Sinful and unholy 
men He will make holy and righteous. This 
is the burden of John’s testimony, where he 
says: ‘There is one that cometh after me, 
who is mightier than I: He shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire : whose 
fan is in his hand, and He will thoroughly 
purge his floor.’ And seeing Jesus coming 
to him, he said: ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 


ourselves. 


God 
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which taketh away the sins of the world.’ I 
know the use that too many make of this 
Scripture declaration, as if it were an Hebra- 
ism, borrowed from the old sacrifices, which 
may be said to take away sin by taking away 
euilt; and not that the natures of men are 
restored and perfected. Indeed, this is the 
sense which I dread above all others, because 
it perverts the end of Christ’s coming, and 
lodges men in a security pernicious to their 
own souls. For nothing can be more appar- 
ent than that it was to produce freedom from 
actual sinning—giving newness of life to the 
souls of men—which was the great reason of 
Christ’s coming into this world.” 

* The fourth great ecclesiastical evil, is pre- 
redadson and 
truth. 

“This, and the next evil (which is the 
last), to wit, the propagating of faith by 
force, are the two legs upon which the false 
church hath in all ages stood. 

“What shall I say of that implicit rever- 
ence the people have for the clergy, and 
their dependence upon them about religion 
and salvation, as if they were the only trustees 
of truth, and the high treasurers of Divine 
knowledge to the laity! We daily see that 
the blind opinion they have of the office (as 
bel Ing pec ‘uliar to that orde r, and not conimmon 
to Christians), disposes them to rely entirely 
upon their performances. The minister 1s 
chooser and tester of everything for them. 
‘The *y seem to have delive red up their = 
ual selves, and made over the business of 
ligion—the rights of their souls—to their 
pastors and that with se ‘arcely any limita- 
tion of trust, as if he were or could be their 
guarantee in the other world; hence they be- 
come very insolicitous of further search. 
Thus the clergy are regarded as a sort of 
mediators betwixt Christ and us; that as we 
go to God by Christ, so must we come to 
Christ by them. They must be, it secms, 
like the high priest under the law, that only 
entered into the holy-of-holies, and through 
whom we must understand the Divine oracle. 
Now this is what your Protestant ancestors 
styled popery :—yea, popery in the abstract, 
its great master- piece—implici it faith in hu- 
man authority and blind obedience. Let us 
have a care of this popery in Protestant guise 
—tor that pope ry is likely to do us the most 
injury which is least sus pected.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing, how fully 
William Penn recognized that all true Chris- 
tianity must be strictly scriptural. He be- 
lieved that learned theologians had raised 
mountains of difficulties, which Holy Serip- 
ture did not warrant; and he believed that 
true Christian faith could, and would, re- 
move these mountains. 


lastic theology, by its systematizing and its 
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He regarded scho- | 
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philosophizing, as having distorted from their 
true meaning some of the important declara- 
tions of the Lord Jesus; and he felt assured 
it had mystified many of the plain simple 
announcements of the New Testament. He 
believed that by such distortions, and such 
mystifications, the minds of numerous Pro- 
testanis of that day had been blinded, as to 
the great object of Christ’s Advei. on earth, 
and were thus prevented from truly appre- 
ciating the practical requisitions of his holy 
religion, in relation to the daily concerns of 
human life. 

Such were William Penn’s convictions of 
much of the popular religious teaching in the 
seventeenth century. Let us seriously ask 
ourselves of this generation, in the nineteenth 
century, does not the same sort of teaching 
as that against which Penn animadverts find 
advocates now in some cases among Friends? 
and do not the same causes produce the same 
results in our day as they did two hundred 
years ago? How much this humanly- 
systematized theology, under the inappro- 
priate name of evangelical religion, has 
mystified and misdirected many minds in 
this age, as to the necessity of striet, practical, 
Christian morality, let those judge who are 
acquainted with its ope rations.— Friends’ (. 
Exam ine Te 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1868. 


Onto YEARLY MEETING is to open on 
Second-day, Ninth month 7th, at Damascus. 


[Friends wishing to atteud Ohio Yearly Meeting 
are advised that all passenger trains will stop at Da- 
mascus Station, from Sixth-day preceding, until 
after the close of the Yearly Meeting, except the 


fifth train going west, and the 11 P.M. train going 
east. ] 


Iowa YEARLY Meeting commences with 
meetings for worship on First-day (to-morrow) 
Ninth month 6th, at Oskaloosa, the business 
of the Yearly Meeting opening on the follow- 
ing day. The meeting for ministers and elders 
sits this P. M., at 3 o’clock. 

Western YEARLY MEETING will com- 
mence at Plainfield, Ind., on Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 18th. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING is to open at 
Richmond, Ind., on Fourth-day, the 30th of 
Ninth month. 

N. CaroLtina YEARLY MEETING is to be 
held at New Garden, Guilford Co., opening 
its business on Second-day, Eleventh mo. 2d. 

In view of the assembling of the Lord’s 
people, in such great numbers, and from dis- 
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tricts so extensive, we adopt, in earnestness of 
Christian love, the desire embodied by London 
Yearly Meeting in 1733? 

“That Friends be careful diligently to at- 
tend those meetings; and, when there, to act 
in the wisdom given them of God, with a rea/ 
and living sense of truth upon their spirits : 
that so the affairs of the church may be car- 
ried on in brotherly love, and in that sweet, 
calm and Christian disposition of mind, which 
tends to the mutual comfort and edification 
one of another, and of the church in general.” 

The same Yearly Meeting in 1717 recom- 
mended: 


“That Friends concerned in Meetings for 
Discipline do labor to know their own spirits 
subjected by the Spirit of Truth; that, there- 
by being baptized into one body, they may be 
truly one, in the foundation of their love and 
unity : and that therein they may all labor to 
find a nearness to each other in spirit ; this 
being the true way to a thorough reconcilia- 
tion, wherever there is or hath been any dif- 
Hereby Friends 
will be preserved in that sweetness of spirit 
that is and will be the true bond of peace 
throughout the Churches of Christ.” 


ference of apprehension. 


ere 

ACCIDENTAL Justice.—When justice has 
been inadvertently rendered, we see not that 
a right has been ther ‘by acquired to redress 
the good mistake by an act of injustice. 

In an educational address printed in Nos. 
50 and 51 of the volume of Friends’ Review 
be found the 
innocent and irrefutable remark : 


just completed, will following 


‘*The best text book is the Bible; 


but Dymond, 
and Evans, au 


i Barelay, aud Gurney, are useful as 
expounding its meaning.’’ 


A contemporary journal, which is com- 
mitted against one of these names, gave in- 
sertion to said address, without adverting to 


. felt 
‘bound to state ” that he does not endorse it 


this passage; but upon discovering it 
asserting, somewhat recklessly, that 
views ” 


“many 


ot 
Quakers, “ incon- 


are found in the writings of one 


those eminent Christian 
sistent with those inculeated by our early 
Friends.” We be 


substantiated, an elaborate attempt to do so 


believe that this cannot 


having proved a signal the 
5 | 


author referred to having passed into history, 


failure, and 


where he occupies a prominent niche, as a 
recognized exponent of the views and princi- 
ples of Friends, and the most lucid defender 


It 


of their distinguishing testimonies. 


is 
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curious, that, in the same number of that 


| journal, is found a passage of such loosely 


expressed theology, that its Christian ortho- 
doxy is very questionable, though its writer 
(a well approved and eminent Friend,) was 
undoubtedly sound in the faith. 

We write in no unkindness, and with no 
misgivings. To defend the memory of the 
blessed dead is always a right, and often a 
duty. Prejudice truly is cruel as the grave, 
and in the said editorial, there is not a word 
of reference to the virtue, and the praise, the 
things pure, true, honest, lovely, and of 
world-wide good report, which abounded in 
the beloved disciple thus ostracised, although 
the Apostle enjoins upon his readers to “ think 
on these things.” 


How beautiful and teaching the same 
Apostle’s words, (Col. iii. 14, 15,) after 
enumerating “bowels of mercies, kindness, 


humbleness, 
“ Above 


which is the bond of pertectness, and let the 


meekness, 


long-suffering, &¢ 


all these things put on Charity, 


pr ace of God rule in your hearts.” If any 
sincerely aspire after such an attainment, 
they may be helped and comforted by the 
perusal of J. J. Gurney’s treatise on the im- 
portance of Love to God as a preparation for 
heaven. 


estan 
Tosacco Batrerep; and the pipes shattered 
about their Ears that idly Idolize so base 
and barbarous a weed; or at least-wise over- 
love so loathsom Vanity ;) by a Volley of 
Holy Shot Thunde red from Mount Hi licon. 
Such is the curious and pretentious title- 
page of a poem of 844 verses by Joshua Syl- 
vester, which lies before us with the imprint 
of A. D. 1620. That the ‘“ weed” thus bat- 


tered should have survived this “ volley of 


holy shot” for two and a half centuries, is 
certainly not chargeable to any lack of zeal 
on the part of Joshua, who had no intention 
to give any quarter to the enemy, nor does he 
appear to have contemplated, as possible, a 
failure. In dedicating his work to titled pa- 
trons he bids them, 


** Like Moses therefore lift your hands on hie, 
That Joshua’s hand may haue the victory.”’ 


We know not what to say to those who, 
after the issuing of these verses, would con- 
tinue to smoke, chew or snuff tobacco, for the 
powers of language seem pretty much ex- 


| hausted in testimony, persuasion, argument, 
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denunciation, execration, warning, metaphor, 
pasquinade and sarcasm intense. 


Sylvester does not hesitate to trace directly 


to man’s great non-exemplar the disgusting 


Thus 


practice which he calls “ Tobacconing.” 
he depicts the Arch-Tobacconist : 


‘*It were the fittest furniture (that may) 

For Divell, in a picture or a play, 

To represent him with a fiery face, 

His Mouth and Nostrils puffing smoak apace, 
With staring Eyes, and in his griezly Gripe 

An over-grown, great, long Tobacco-pipe. 

And hence the Christians may observe how evil 
It them becoms, that so becoms the Divell.’’ 


For the venders of the weed our poet hath 
little tol ration; for the unrepe ntant Tobacco- | 
nist no hope beyond the grave. 


‘* Hell hath smoak 
Impenitent Tobacconists to choak.”’ 
** And where there have been manv great inquests | 
To finde the cause why bodies still grow less, 
And dailie neerer to the pigmies’ size, 
This among many probabilities 
M.y pass for one: that their Progenitours 
Did gladly foment their interiours 
With holesom Food, vnmixed, moderate, 
And timely fluids duly temperate ; 
But, now-adaies, they inly choake 
And dry them vp (like Herrings) with this smoak: 
For, Herrings in the sea are large and full, 
sut shrink in bloating, and together pull ; 
Whence, in effect, smoak vnto smoak referring, 
Tobacconists are not unlike red Herring.’ 


The only alternative our thoroughgoing 
champion vouchsafes to the vender is 


’ 


** A late Re pentance, 


or a flat Despair,” 
a finale of 


with 
‘Infinity of Fiery Torments fell.’’ 
again, 


And 


‘With this doom to choak— 
Let the Smoak-seller suffocate with smoak.”’ 


He 


trade and their commodity with alliterations 


mercilessly pelts these traders, their 


puns, hard names, forced rhymes, and some- 


times with a wondrously skilful bandying of 


words. The pretexts for using tobacco he 


dismisses with contempt. 


‘*They that Physicke to a custom bring 
Bring their disease too, to accustoming. 
Perpetuall Physicke must of force imply 
Perpetuall Sicknesse or deep Foolerie 
Composed of Anticke and of Phranticke too; 


, ‘* , : , | 
For, where’s no Sicknesse what should Med’ cine doo?”’ 


** Two Smoaki« Engines, in this later Age 

(Satan’s short circuit; the more sharpe his rage :) 
Have been invented by too-wanted Wit, 

Or rather, vented from th’ infernall Pit, 

Guys and Tosacco-Pipgs, with Fire and Smoak, 
(At least) a third part of Mankind to choak; 
(Which happily th’ Apocalyps (ix. 17] foretold) 
Yet of the Zwo we may (think |) be bold 

In som respects to think the Last the Worst, 
(How-ever both in their Effects accurst.) 


. DS’ 
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For, Guns shoot fromward, only at their Foen ; 
Tobacco-pipes, homeward, into their own, 
Wheu, for the Touch-hole firing the wrong end, 
| Into our Selves the Poyson’s force we send.’ 


‘It makes a man a Pick-purse to himself.”’ 
‘*It fries and dries away the blood, 
As did that Persian the Eupbratean flood 
To conquer Babylon.”’ 
** Undoubtedly beyond all moderation 
| It dries the Bodie, robs of irrigation 
The thirsty parts, so that the bowels cry 
For Moist and Cold, to temper Hot and Dry ; 
| Whence th’ elemental Qualities of theirs, 
| In faction, fall together by the Eares, 
For in the Hearb excess of Dry and Hot 
Drawes in excess of Cold. moist from the Pot; 
For which they troup to the Ale-house shortly after, 
As rats-baned Rats do hie them to the Water. 
And yet their liquid Cooler cures them not, 
| No more than water does the ban‘d Rz at ; 
‘or th’ Heat and Drought of th’ Hear! 
Being intensive (fitter called Man-Bane), 
| The one dries up the Humour Radicall, 
The other drowns the Calor [Caloric ?] Natural!.”” 
The whole composition is a curious one. 





A neri an 


| 
ir 


The copy before us has, from its scarcity, a 


bibliographical value. The writer after pro- 


| fuse employment of italics, small-caps, large- 
| caps, and epithets of opprobrium, thus fulmi- 
| nates his conclusion. 
‘* How justly will the Heavenly God 

Th’ Eternal, puvish with infernall Rod, 

In Hell’s dark fornace (with black Fumes, to choak) 
Those that on Earth will still offend in Smoak ? 

| Offend their Friends with a most rn-respect ; 

Offend their Wives and Children with Neglect: 

| Offend the Eyes, with foul and loathsom Spawlings: 
| Olfend the Nose, with filthy fumes exh: slings: 

| Offend the Eares, with lowd lewd Execrations 
Offend the Mouth, with ougly Excreations : 

| Offend the Sense, with stupefying Sense: 

| Offend the Weak, to follow their offense : 

| Offend the Body, and offend the Mind: 

Offend the Conscience in a fearfull kind: 
| Offend their Baptism and their Second Birth: 
| Offend the Majestie of Heaun and Earth. 
Woe to the World because of Such Offences ; 





»| So voluntaire, so voyd of all pretenses, 


Of all Excuse (saue Fashion, Custom 
In so apparant, provéd, granted, Ill. 
Woe, woe to them by Whom Offences come ; 
So scandalous to All our Christendome.”’ 

If wholesale denunciation bordering upon 


| vituperation 


, will,) 


failed to cure the let us 
hope that dispassionate arguments and facts, 


candidly presented by the man of science, 


evil, 


| will meet the respectful attention they richly 


Our Friend Dr. J. H. Grisecom, of 
New York, has written a valuable tract upon 


| deserve. 
| Tobacco, which has been for some months 
| waiting in our printing office, part of which 

we propose to lay before our readers in next 
| number. 


—-<6—— 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS will be resumed 
next week. 
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MARRIED, 

In Friends’ Meeting, at Center, Marion Co., 
on the 12th of Eighth mouth, 1868, Heyry Parnyewt, | 
son of John and Margery Parnell, deceased, to 
AMANDA Mitts, daughter of Daniel M. and Eliza Mills. 

- ——— -— 
DIED. 

GRINNELL.—At South Starksboro’, Vt., 
2d of Seventh month, 1868, 
the S8th year of his age; 
Monthly Meeting. 
he had 


Ohio, 


on the 
Sylvester Grinnell, in 
a member of Ferrisburg 
During the latter years of his life 
expressed much interest for the welfare of 
Zion and for the enlargement of her borders. His 
last hours ‘“‘ were as a morning without clouds,’’ and 
bore unquestionable evidence that a crown of re- 
joicing awaited his departing spirit. Being sensible 
of approaching dissolution, he took an affectionate 
leave of those around him, after which his spirit | 
(redeemed and purified by the blood of Jesus) passed 
away, without a struygle, to be (as we reverently 
believe) forever with the Lord. 

WIXOM.—Suddenly, at her home near Mecklen- 
burg, N. Y., on the Ist of Seventh month, 
Lydia R. Wixom, wife of Caleb C. Wixom, in her 
35th year; a member of Hector Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—Near Washington, Ind., 
of Second month, Absalom Williams, in the 
95th year of his a member of West Grove 
Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS. 


1868, 


1868, 


age ; 


Near Centreville, 
LS68, 


Ind., on the 2% 
of Sixth month, in the 23d year of her age 

Anna, wife of John Williams, and daughter of the 
late Jehu and Mary Cook; a member of West Grove 
Monthly Meeting. Patiently resigned to her Heav- 
enly Father’s will, she endured to the end as seeing 


Him who is invisible. 
BOW ERMAN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, 


Wm. 8. Hubbs, near Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., 
C. W., on the 2d of Eighth month, Judah 
Bowerman, aged a few days over 59 years; a mem- 
ber of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 
SWEETMAN.—At his residence near Bloomfield, 
Prince Edward Co., C. W., on the 7th of Eighth 
month, 1568, Joseph Sweetman, aged nearly 
years; a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 
DAME.—In Lynn, on the 7th of Eighth month, 
1868, of inflammation of the brain, in the 4th vear 
of his age, Richard, only son of Owen and Eliza 
Catharine Dame, members of Salem ( Mass.) Monthly 
Meeting. ‘* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away ; blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 
COOK.—On the 12th of Fourth month, 1868, aged 
4} years, Maria Belle, youngest child of Joseph and 
Mary Cook, members of Bear Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa. A flower lovely in the bud. Young as 
she was, she had learned to love her Saviour. 
TAYLOR. —At the residence of his son J. 
Taylor, near Riverton, N. J., on the morning of 
27th of Seventh month, 1868, Edward Taylor, in his 
72d year; an esteemed member of Chester Monthly 
Meeting. 


1st 8. 


ob 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th 
of Niuth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia. They must in al/ cases be accompanied by 
certificates of character, and the studies pursued, to 
be signed by the last teacher. Copies of the 
Annual Report, with all needful information, may 
be obtained at the office, or at the College, West 
Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St. 


, or Jas. Whitall, 
No. 410 Race St., Philada. 


eowtf. 


on the 6th | 


Gardiner | 


last | 


or on application to}. 


‘as a loving Christian, 
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PARK. 


For Friends’ 
DEATH OF WM. C. 
Wm. C. Park, deservedly and extensively 
| known and esteemed in belles lettres, philo- 
|logy and all that relates to the etymology, 
origin, and construction of the English lan- 
guage, died suddenly, whilst sitting in his 
chair, on the 28th of Seventh month: aged 
52 years. He was an esteemed member of 
the ‘Society of Friends.. He was revered for 
his uprightne ss, and was engaged in a law 
office in Lockport, N. Y., having been useful 
in various public services. He was engaged 
in the preparation of a grammar, which has 
received the encomiums of scientific men— 
among others, of Lord Derby, with whom he 
had correspondence, and who hoped that at 
no distant day the world would be benefited 
by its introduction. 


—~<89<—= 
CORRESPON DENCE, 
Letter Jrom Eli Jones. 

Coneluded from page 12.) 


It has been asserted that Quakerism is un- 


favorable to high literary and scientific attain- 


ments; if it be so, I incline to the opinion 
that the little meeting of Friends at Fal- 
mouth must form an exception to the rule ; 
as will more fully appear if we add to the 
names mentioned those of other members of 
the same meeting. Samvel Fox, a minister, 
and husband of the late Maria Fox, of whom 
there is a published memoir, is engaged in the 
ministry of the word, and as a working mem- 
ber of the Meeting for Sufferings of London 
Yearly Meeting, in the use of his pen, in pre- 
paring reports and other works for the press. 
Lovell Squire, a minister, is the Superintend- 
ent of the Royal Observatory at Falmouth. 
Daniel Hack Tuke, M. D., is the author of sev- 
eral medical works which are said to possess 
much merit in that department. Alfred 
Lloyd Fox, our fellow-traveller in the East, i 

a member of the Royal Polytechnic Society, 
and one of its secretaries. The author of 
“Poems Original and Translated, by S. H. 
F.,” is one of the members of this meeting. 
Another, A. M. F., is an author, and has the 
honor of being the originator and one of the 
supporters of the ‘ ‘Royal P oly technic Socie- 
ty,” Falmouth, while others, possessing large 
literary accomplishments, are engaged in di- 
recting the “ Maria Camilla School for the 
Training of Servants,’—in the supervision of 
the British School of more than 300 scholars, 
sustained mainly by Friends, and in other 
works of love and philanthropy too numer- 
ous to mention. 

While speaking of the literary circle at 
Falmouth, I must not omit to name one who, 
Lag not amember of the Society of Friends, 

3 justly esteemed by many within our pale, 
—John Harris the Cor- 
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nish Poet. Born in 1820, 
cottage on the top of Bolennow Hill, Cam- 
borne, Cornwall. In his essay, “ Peeps at a 
Poet,” he says, “For about twenty years | 
worked at Dolcoath mine—nearly all this 
time beneath the surface.” At twenty-five 
years of age he married. 
of toil and trial, we get a “ 
headed “ Docoath.” 


‘The last eleven months thon’st been too hard— 
Ten pence a day is all I’ve had of thee, 
And this has caused the silent tear to flow ; 
My wife and I have sat beside the hearth, 

And told our sorrowing tal’, with none to hear 
But Him who listens to the raven’s cry.” 


Soon after writing the above it seems the 
tide turned, and in four or five months he had 
“earned and pocketed more than one hundred 
pounds.” For the last eleven years he has 
been engaged as a Bible-reader among the in- 
valided and poor of Falmouth, and, amid 
important duties, he finds time to listen 
to the gush of song, and delves successfully 
in the golden mines of fancy. About 
hundred poems written for the “ Shakesperian 
Prize,” were forwarded to the Adjudicators 
in 1864. John Harris, the Cornish Miner 
and Poet, was the successful competitor. 

A meeting of Friends was held, till within 
a few years, at Looe, on the south coast 
Cornwall. This was the home of Sarah 
Tuckett, minister—a cheerful handmaid 
who died 1840. When engaged in visit- 
ing families, 


receive a visit from 


these 


one 


a 


but would do so on 
condition that the time should not exceed 
twenty minutes) When near nineteen had 
been passed in silence, she remarked to him : 
“Thou hast heard a better voice than mine.” 
And so it proved, as she had reason to believe 


her, 


that the opportunity was blessed to the good | 


of his soul. 

On the 14th of 
ing at in the Parish of Kea. 
Here is a meeting-house belonging to Friends, 
built more than two hundred years since. Ithas 
a most primitive appearance. 
stone, with abutments of the same material: 
the roof is thatched with straw. It is in a 
rural and retired spot. One Friend, and only 
one, and he of more than fourscore years, 
resides in the neighborhood ; but the many 
grassy mounds, that press almost to the door, 
tell of generations that have passed away. 
Here re pose the remains of that re »markably 
gifted minister of Christ, Catharine Payton, 
known after her marriage as Catharine Phil- 
lips. 

Near by, and for the accommodation of all 
coming and departing on horseback, is a 
“ Hipping Stock,” which, when translated out 
of the old Cornish, means horse stone; it is| 
ascended by easy steps of masonry. 


Cometogood 
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in a straw-roofed | 


Of his after days | “ 
peep” in his poem 


of 


a young man was unwilling to| 


7th month we held a meet- | 


The walls are of 
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The meeting here was one of great in- 
terest, and one to which we recur with un- 
feigned pleasure. Several Friends were 
present from Falmouth and Truro. He who 
we doubt not has from time to time met his 
servants here, and at that altar built with 
unhewn stones,” was now present to bless 
the waiting ones. In this humble structure, 
| we are assured, George Fox proclaimed the 
good news with his wonted zeal, and with all 
| the energy of a reformer. 

| Thomas Gwin, in his MS. journal, men- 
| tions attending a meeting here in 1717, when, 
}according to his estimate, more than 
thousand persons were present. Thomas 
Gwin resided at Falmouth, and was a re- 
corded minister. He died in 1720. 

20th of Seventh month we were at The 
Lizard, the only point of England lying south 
‘of 50° N. latitude. During our meeting a 
glorious sunset occurred. May we not accept 
it as ores of life’s ending, to him who runs 
well the race? 

Next morning, we were at Kynance Cove, 
a spot of charming interest to those who de- 
light to see Nature in her wildness, and where 
ocean surge and or eave and cliff meet 
face to face. I judge the traveller must pass 
many a weary mile from to meet with 
rocks upon whose surface he can read 
plainly the hand of the Infinite, in his endur- 
ing hieroglyphies, as in these, where the red 
and green serpentine beautifully com- 
mingle, yet with wonderful distinctness, and 
where each seems to hold the steatite in loving 
embrace. The combination of the three, 
when it occurs, is very beautiful. 

Treryn Castle Point is another place of in- 
terest to those who would It is 
composed of blocks of granite piled one above 
another to a great height. One point 
capped by a massive boulder called “ The 
Logan Rock,” which is computed by measure- 
ment to we igh eighty-four tons, and is so ac- 
curately balanced as to be readily moved, as 
I have seen, by the strength of a man. 

A little farther on we reach the Land’s 
End. Here it stands—bold promontory ! with 
granite fingers pointing towards the new 
|world. As I climb these mighty bulwarks 
that have successfully defied the power of 
| Old Ocean through every grade of time, and 
‘look out upon the unstable waters toward the 
setting sun, what thoughts of kindred and 
}eountry fill my breast! “Lord of life, 
Great Spirit in the centre of all worlds,” bless 
| thou them! 

I hear Friends’ Review spoken of approv- 
ingly by those competent to judge. Here- 
with I send an order for four additional 
copies of next volume, two for England, one 
for Syria and one for Egypt. The money for 
‘the last two is furnished by a kind female 


one 


this, 


sO 


BO 


see sights. 


is 
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Friend at Truro. Peace be with thee, 
dear brother in Christ. 
Thy sincere friend, 


my | 
Ext JONES. 


Trip of four days to Lake Tahoe and Donner 
Lake. 

CALtrorni, 8th month, 1868.—The most 
lovely spot I ever saw is Lake Tahoe. We 
started at eight in the morning in the cars, 
and passing up the ascent soon rounded Cape 
Horn. A thousand feet below the railroad 
line lie almost bottomless depths of dark 
green. Then gradually ascending still, we| 
wind up the rocky heights towards the sum-| 
mit of the Sierras, going through some seven 
or eight tunnels cut out of the solid rock ; the 
last, which is the longest and darkest, looks 
fearful. They light the lamps to go through 
it, and you are lost from the sight of day for 
several minutes ere you emerge on the other 
side of the pass, and have fairly crossed the 
summit of the mountains. 

Donner Lake lies before you like a sheet of 
glass,—clear, calm and transparent ; and the 
team takes you out to the house from Truckee 
station, at the head of the Truckee river. 

“Grant Hotel” consists ofa few pine boards | 
roughly nailed together through the lower 
apartment. The parlor is papered and paint- 
ed, and is a large roomy barn-like place, fitted 
up with carpet, a table and a few chairs. It 
is but a half-mile from the “ Donner Cabins,” 


where the party endured such suffering and | 


hi yrror during the winter of 1846. You may 
have heard the awful story—how they trav- 
elled for miles across the plains, losing many 
of their cattle, and how at last, after two 
months, two men dragged themselves to the 
fort only eight miles away, and when help 
came at last, the widow Donner had been 
dead three hours, and the last horrid feast was 
being prepared by the single survivor. As 
we saw the dec ayed planks, and noted the cut 
trees of which they had made fire-wood, it 
seemed to add inexpressible desolation and 
dreariness to the scene. 

But over on the mountain side of the lake 
was a more regal sunset than I had ever be- 
held. The sun seemed splintered into precious 
stones, and frosted all over the snowy Sierras 
like topaz and ruby and amethyst in a sheeny 
sheet of splendor, color and warmth, 
ive of the foundations of the Eternal City. 
We stood entranced with awe and wonder | 
and joy before the glory and majesty of this 
incarnation of color! J é . ‘ 

The lake itself is a picturesque and trans- 
parent mirror, whose bottom can be seen thir- 
ty feet below, sanded with pebbles ; and the 
white fish dart about, like little spars of silver 
shot from a bow into the water: indeed they 


sugegest- 


look more like silver arrows than anything | 


else ; and when they were served up for supper, 


99 
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I did not in the least enjoy them, it seemed 
such a shame to munch them. After supper 
we took a row out in the boat, the Principal 
of Benicia School and several other agreea- 
ble people having met usthere. . . 
Staid at Donner Lake one night, and then 
went by way of Truckee Station seventeen 
miles across to Lake Tahoe, riding all the 
way by the side of the Truckee river, one of 
the most roystering, rollicking, madcap streams 
I ever saw. It gets up steam at the outlet of 
the lake, and rushes on in a tearing, scamper- 
ing, rattling gallop over rocks and down ra- 
vines, and out again into the broadness, and 
| flings up great arms of white spray, catching 
| heavy y pine timber, sawn off above by the wood- 
men, and thrusts it on and down the stream 
in a swirl and overthrow perfectly terrific. It 
is a wicked-looking thing, and only the day 
before we went up, four men were snatc ‘hed 
from a log, and once in the rapid current 


’ 


‘there wasno hope. It dashed and bruised them, 


and bore them down to the slumber of death. 
Wild, beautiful, fearful Truckee, what a cool- 
ness and rare ness of atmosphere come with 
thy memory 

As we ne ared Lake Tahoe, patches of snow 
six feet deep were lying on the hill-sides and 
in the rocky caverns, and the sight of this 
almost set me wild with remembrances of long 
ago. At last the summits of the mountains 
and Lake Tahoe were before us. A more en- 
chanting spot Inever saw. Donner was tame 
compared with the grandeur of this scene. 
Thirty miles long—clear, cool and lovely, 
this princely lake is held in its rocky besits 
seven thousand fe os ane the sea level—and, 
sentineled by mountains and bordered by 
deep forests, it is more beautiful than words 
ean describe. 

The hotel is a fine and spacious one, but not 
half large enough to accommodate the crowds 
of company who seem all to tend mountain- 
ward this summer. We found Dr. Bush and 
family, Professor Kellogg and wife, with other 


| distinguished people, and we had a very de- 


Boating and fishing are the 
chief amusements. The gentlemen are fond 
of the sport, and bring in numbers of im- 
mense silver and speckled trout. But I could 
not bear to catch the quivering, beautiful 
things, and so only trolled the line, getting 
few bites. 

There is a splendid crimson flower grows 
up out of the snow in great numbers earlie: 
in the season. I was fortunate enough to get 
one or two, but they fade in our heated at- 
mosphere. I brought down, however, 
pretty fresh.* I desired to preserve one to 
send home, but found it impossible. Prof. 
Kellogg put one in alcohol, but it of course 
destroyed the color. It is a peculiar crimson, 
‘and the contrast with the snow is excees lingly 


lightful party. 


one 
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pretty. The flowers are bell-shaped, with a 
jong crimson ribbon fringed with slender hair- 
like edge, hanging from each bell, the shape 
of the cluster being coniferous. 

A gentleman named Raymond was there | 
from New York, sent out by government on 


a civil engineering mission “be longing to the | 


army. He had travelled extensive ly in Eu- 
rope and was very interesting. 
Nichols, who had spent many years in Spain, | 
and visited Equatorial Africa—a second Du 
Chaillu for descriptions of strange and mar- | 
vellous things. I think the people one meets | 
in travelling in California, are, as a general | 
thing, much more interesting than those at 
home. They come from such remote locali- 
ties, that it brings more of 
social field, and the topics of conversation are 
more extended. Perhaps more of scenery 
and nature than of men and books—and a 
good deal of Art too—one learns from the com- 
parisons of different travellers. But we shall 
have a school of art purely Californian. 
think the cloud realms here much surpass 
those of other lands, judging from the r 
marks of those who have seen other countries. 


+ 9m — 


THE GREAT SHOSHONE FALLS OF IDAHO. 


Snake River is the south fork of the Co-| 


lumbia, having the alternate name of Lewis 
River, named after Lewis, one of the early 
pioneers who came West by way of 
Rocky Mountains, following the course 


the river to the point at which it empties | 


into the Columbia. Snake River rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, near Fremont’s Peak, on 
the Dakota line, flowing 800 miles through 
South Idaho, in a general westerly course, 
thence north 150 miles, forming the boun- 
dary line between Idaho and Oregon, 
ceiving as tributaries the Boise, Owyhee, 
Salmon and Clearwater rivers, besides nu- 
merous smaller streams, and finally uniting 
with the north fork of Clark’s river to form 
the great Columbia. 

The valley of the Snake lies along 
most direct line from the South Pass 
Rocky Mountains, and in early days it fur- 
nished the most practicable route overland 
to the Pacific. In its descent over the ele- 


*From a Californian paper we clip a dese ription of 
this flower. Ep. Review. 


“A FroraLt Gsvu.—Mrs. Jas. Neall, who has just 


an al- 


returned from a visit to Lake Tahoe and vicinity, | 


has placed us under obligation for a beautiful flower, 
which was born in a snow bed of that cold region. 
This flower, which grows only in snow, seems to be 
of bulbous origin. The base of the stem resembles 
a small pine cone, from which springs a ruddy stem, 


which is mach like asparagus stems, and is capped | 
On our | 


by acluster of brilliant crimson flowers, 
sanctum table it presents a beautiful appearance, 
but we can imagine a much finer effect fromSthe 
coutrast between its gaudy colors and the pure 
white of its native bed.” 
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heated plains of I laho, about 400 miles from 
| whe nee it takes its rise in the Rocky Moun- 
| tains, Snake river forms the great Shoshone 
| Falls. The river here runs through a nar- 
row, rocky gorge, which widens and termi- 
nates abruptly i in precipitous cliffs, the sum- 
mits of which are about 1000 feet above the 
| level of the rapids, and so steep that the tra- 
veller can descend at only one point—an old 
Indian trail, its numerous windings making 
‘it about a mile in length. Following this 
trail slowly and carefully, the tourist will in 
‘due time find himself standing upon the 
banks of the river on a level with the rapids 
|and overlooking the falls. The width of the 
|river at this point has been variously esti- 
mated—we thought it at least two hundred 
| yards, 

’ The rapids here form a series of cascades, 
ranging from thirty to sixty feet each in 
height, and just be low them the river in one 
unbroken mass le: aps two hundred and ten 
feet into the bottomless pit below. The 
course of the river at this point is almost due 
east and west; the contour of the falls is 
\that of an irregular horseshoe, and their 
width, following the course of the water, is 
at least four hundred yards, Although the 
| river is not quite as wide at this point as the 
Niagara River, the falls are higher and quite 
|as beautiful. The most complete view of the 
falls, including the river above and below 
the rapids, cliffs and surrounding scenery, is 
obtained from Lookout Point. Lookout 
Point is a narrow cape of rocks projecting 
\from the main bluff about three hundred 
yards lower down on the river than the falls, 
so narrow that two persons cannot walk 
jabreast. Care and caution should be exer- 
cised in going to the extremity of this point— 
the very timid and the over-bold should never 
attempt it—a slip of the foot would in a mo- 
ment precipitate one three hundred feet into 
the raging torrent below. 

Standing upon this point, we will endeavor 
'to name the prominent places of interest. 
Lhe first object which attracts our attention 
is Eagle Rock, a perpendicular pillar of rock 
about one hundred feet in height, rising 
from the midst of the rapids fifty yards from 
'the south bank of the river, and almost over- 
hanging the main cataract. Upon the top- 
most peak of this rock an American eagle 
has built his eyrie, a fitting home for our 
noble national bird—long may he live to 
occupy his unique and romantic abode! 
Just above, and about the centre of the cata- 
ract, is Ballard Island, a small rocky island 
covered with cedar and juniper trees. 
ral smaller islands, to the right and left of 
|the large one or Ballard Island, add to the 
| beauty and picturesqueness of the scene. 
| The Two Sentinels—two huge rocky pil- 


Seve- 
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lars—are one on the north, the other on the! 
south side, overlooking the falls, and re- 
minding one of grim sentinels guarding 
their post. Lower down the river, and 
from a higher standpoint, one can obtain 
a fine panoramic view of the whole—the 
falls, the foaming rapids, Eagle Rock, the 
Two Sentinels, the picturesque islands, the 
huge pillars of perpetual spray rising 
the bottom and near the centre of the cata- | 
ract, but extending as it rises to either side, 
and made beautiful by the many-colored 
rainbows which shed a halo of glory upon 
the whole scene. Still lower down the river | 

is Prospect Gulch. Several gentlemen of | 
the party, actuated by the spirit of adven- | 
ture, determined to atte mpt through this gulch | 
to reach the river below the falls. They | 
lowered themselves fifty feet on a rope down 
the perpendicular sides of a rocky cliff. 
Reaching firm ground, they managed with | 
but little difficulty to scramble down about | 
five hundred feet to the banks of the river. | 
Arriving there, they found that their trou- | 
bles had just begun; they were six hundred | 
yards from the falls, to reach which their 
path lay around and sometimes over huge | 
boulders of slippery rocks, winding along the 

foot of the steep banks and then through | 
the foaming and boiling waters, the heavy | 
swells of which reminded them strikingly of | 
the breakers on the sea shore. Finally they 

reached a point about thirty feet from the| 
falls. Their journey here came to an abrupt 

termination by the shelving of the rocks into | 
deep water. The wind struck this point with | 
such violence that they feared to trust them- 
selves in an erect posture. On their knees, 
they held with their hands to the overhang- 
ing brush to prevent being blown into the 
river. 

We think that one cannot fully compre- 
hend the immensity of the sheet of water and | 
the sublimity of the scene, until he can gaze 
upwards as we did. This point is the Cave 
of the Winds. The Shoshone Falls, as a 
whole, will compare favorably with Niagara. 
Those of our party who have both | 
places pronounce the former superior in| 
many respects. In beauty and wildness of 
scenery, the Shoshone cannot be surpassed. | 
Niagara excels in magnitude only -— Oregon | 
Statesman. 
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THE LITTLE DRAWER. 


— 

“ Where didfyou get your orderly habits?” 
I asked of a lady who never had to waste a 
moment in hunting for things out of their 
place. 

“When I was four years old,” she an-| 
swered, “mother gave me a little drawer to 
put my clothes in. ‘ Make it your business, 
my dear child,’ she said, ‘to keep that drawer | 
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neat and tidy. Let me never find it in dis- 
order. Once she sent for me to come home 
from a party of little giris in order to put 
away a pair of stockings carelessly left on the 
floor: and I used sometimes to think mother 
was hard on me; but now I see I owe my 
good habits to the care I was made to take of 
that little drawer when I was 
old.” 

You see how early habits are formed. It 
is never too soon to begin a gt od one.— Child’s 


Paper. 


four years 


~~ «o — 
THINE. 
Little to me it matters 
Whither my feet are led, 
If in the burning desert 
Or the pastures green I’m fed,— 
Whether the storm or sunshine 
Be in the path I take; 
For my hand is in Thine, my father ; 
Thou wilt not Thy child forsake. 


And it shall not cause me sorrow, 
Though the path be steep and rough ; 
I am Thine, Thine own for ever, 
And that shall be joy enough. 
Thine is the care, my Father 
The work of providing Thine; 
Only the trust, and pleasure, 
And the calm content, are mine. 


Neither shall I be anxious 
For the dear ones whom I love: 
From Thee they are never absent— 
Thou reachest them from above 
And, Lord, I know they are dearer 
To Thee than they are to me, 
So I only ask Thee to take them, 
And do as it pleases Thee. 


But others are only strangers, 

And know not the perfect peace 
Of those who beneath Thy banner 

Are finding their sorrows cease. 
They are away in the darkness, 

In the gloomy and silent night; 
Oh. Father, receive them also, 

And welcome them into the light. 


So, then, it will not matter, 
Whatever the fature be ; 

Gladly we take our journey, 
Leaving the rest to Thee; 

And in darkness, or gloom, or tempest, 
Still shall the best light shine, 

And the joy shall come to our spirits ; 
For, Father, we all are Thine. 


Marianne Furningham. 
~~~ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreicn Inretiicexce.—Dates from Europe are 
| to the 31st ult. 

Great Brirain.—The government 
determined upon the appointment of Earl Mayo, 


, itis said, has 
the present Secretary of State for Ireland, to be 
|Governor General of India, notwithstanding the 
sharp opposition of a large part of the British press. 


He is expected to set out for his post in Tenth 


| month, 


It is announced that the new Parliament will 
meet Twelfth month 10th, for the qualification of 
members and other preliminary business, and the 
Queen’s speech will be delivered on the 14th. 

The weather has been unusually hot this season, 
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in most parts of Europe, especially in France and! The Brazilian accounts represent that 250 cannon 


England. It is asserted that on one day in the | 
Seventh month, the thermometer stood at 112° on| 
Wimbledon Common, near London, and that it was 
193° in the shade, a temperature probably almost 
unprecedented in that region. The heat has com- | 
bined with the extraordinary drought to cause | 
great failure of the pastures, and a deficiency of | 
the hay crop. The Philadelphia P-ess says that a| 
person who visited Phenix Park, Dublin, on the | 
llth ult., described the grass as utterly dried up 
in the whole of that space of neariy 2000 acres. 
The importation of Auterican hay has already 
begun, and a large shipment was recently sold at | 
auction in Liverpool, at 90 to 100 shillings per ton, | 
while English hay, it is stated, brings nearly 200 | 
shillings per ton. 


France.—The editor of the Lanterne has been | 
condemned, on a second action brought against | 
him for violation of the Press law, to three months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. He has 
avoided arrest, and has announced that his paper | 
will henceforth be published at Brussels. 

London despatches assert that the possibility of 
war on the Continent is more and more discussed 
by the leading European journals. The opinion | 
generally expressed is that Prussia, though ready | 
for war, really desires the continuance of peace ; 
that to Austria and Russia peace is indispensable, 
and that the French Emperor is prepared for a con- | 
flict, but his policy is uncertain. Some think that | 
the necessity of diverting the discontent of certain 
classes in France, the expense of keeping up the 
nilitary establishment, and other reasons, may 
cause him to adopt a warlike policy; while on the | 
other hand, official pledges of peace are almost daily | 
given, capitalists are officially advised to act as | 
secure of peace, and the government continually | 
urges that the very completeness of its armament 
is a guarantee of peace. What plausible pretext 
for hostilities is supposed likely to be put forward 
does not clearly appear. 


Pressia.—Official journals have announced that | 
the government has accepted the proposals made 
by the United States for the establishment of effec- 
tive regulations for the protection and welfare of 
emigrants on shipboard. An agent, fully empowered 
to negotiate on the subject, was expected to sail for 
New York on the 5th inst. 


Avstria.—The Minister of Justice has notified the | 
civil courts that, in case the clergy refuse the ne- | 
cessary certificates for civil marriages, they must be | 
forbed to comply by civil process. 

DENMARK.—The government has decided against 
the adoption of the decimal system of coinage in 
the national mint. 

TurkEey.—Renewed disturbances are reported in 
Bulgaria. | 

CentRAL Asta.—Official advices from Bokhara | 
announce that the Emir has made a treaty with the 
Russian commander accepting the terms offered, and 
that the Russian troops have evacuated Samarcand. 


Cuixa.—Reports have reached Hong Kong from 
the northern part of the country that the rebel army, 
which for several months had menaced Tien-Tsin, 
while retiring south was overtaken by the imperial | 
forces, who were assisted by European officers and 
engineers. A great battle ensued, in which the 
rebels were totally routed, 


Sovrn AmErica.—Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 
Sth ult., received in Lisbon, announced that the 
Allies had succeeded in reducing the fortress of 
Humaita by starvation. The Paraguayans, their 
stores being exhausted, evacuated it 7th mo. 24th. ' 
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anda large quantity of ammunition were abandoned 
in the fortress. The retreating Paraguayans were 


| pursued, and 4000 of them, cut off from the main 


body, were surr unded, but emphatically refused a 
demand to surrender. Three Brazilian iron-elads, 
forcing their way through the obstructions, and 
past the batteries on the Parana, had joined the fleet 
in bombarding the position of Lopez at the mouth 


|of the Tebicuari, against which troops were also 


advancing by land, with the expectation of speedily 
reducing it. A general opinion prevailed in Brazil 


that the war was near a termination, suecessfal for 


the Allies. Accounts from Paraguayan sources, re- 
ceived in London, claimed that the Allies had re- 
ceived a severe shock in two battles, 7th mo. 16th 
and 18th; that the fortress was subsequently 
evacuated without their knowledge, thé guns 
spiked, and the ammunition and stores removed ; 
and that it was abandoned because Lopez had com- 
pleted his new defensive line of fortifications on 
the Tebicuari. The Paraguayans believed that the 
Allies, though holding the river, would not attempt 
to penetrate the interior, and that the war would 
be soon brought to an end by the weariness of the 
Allied forces. 

An alarming earthquake occurred at Callao, Peru, 
on the 13th ult., lasting seven minutes. No lives 
were lost, but many houses were injured. At 7 P. M. 
the sea retired 100 yards, but the water soon after- 
ward rose 10 feet above the usual level. At 12 
o'clock, the mole and wharf were completely 
covered, the sea rushing into the lower part of the 


town. The population fled panic-stricken to the 
interior, for a time. 


Domestic.—In the Louisiana Legislature a bill 
has passed the House prohibiting any distinction in 
regard to accommodation on routes of travel, or in 
places of entertainment or public resort, on account 
of color or previous condition. 

The Legislature of Georgia has been engaged in 
an apparently excited discussion of the eligibility 
of colored members, and the question was not de- 
cided at our latest accounts. It is said that several 
members of that body, who are disqualified by the 
14th article of the U.S. Constitution, continue to 
hold their places. 

The Richmond, Va., Whig recently stated that a 
company of more than 40 persons, originally from 
Holland, but who bad settled for a time in Michigan, 
had arrived in that city on their way to form a set 
tlement in Amelia Co. on lands already set apart 
for their purchase. Gen. Imboden, late of the rebel 
army, is mentioned as one of those concerned in 
this movement, which the Whig says is but a begin- 
ning of what may be expected in the same way. 


A petition from ‘‘conservative’’ citizens of 


|Charleston, 8. C., has been presented to the 


President and Secretary of War, setting forth the 
disturbed condition of the State, and asking mili- 
tary protection. In answer, they were referred to 
the recent orders of Gens. Buchanan and Meade, 
and to the opinion of the Attorney General in that 
connection, and informed that nothing more could 
be done unless an emergency should arise requiring 
interposition. 

The two Houses of the Tennessee Legislature 
have concurred in a resolution to appoint a com- 
mittee to proceed to Washington to lay before the 
President the condition of affairs in that State, and 
request him to send a sufficient U. 8S. military force 
for the protection of the people. From other 
sources, we hear reports of repeated outrages in 


some parts of the State, aud a very disturbed state 
of society. 





